“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—[Cowper. 
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{For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
THE BIRDS’ FAIR. 
A FABLE. 

Once on a time, the birds of the air, 
Determined in council, to hold a Fair: 
And at last, decided, with no little fuss, 
The proceeds should form the ‘‘ nucleus ” 
Of a fund for unfortunate ones who had been, 
Bereft or disabled, by creatures, called men: 
To build a large asylum-nest, 
Wherein they all might safely rest, 
And take what comfort there still might be 
For misery, in company. 
“Let me call your attention,”’ cawed the crow, 
“To remind you before we further go, 
That we must be practical!” Ah! that’s 
Mewed the Cat-bird; ‘‘ for we mean work!” 
‘* We'll have no idle singers to shirk!” 
‘Right!’ screamed the Peacock, with spreading tail: 
“Right!” cried the Blue-Jay, and speckled Quail: 
‘Who'll question quoth the smart Cuckoo: 
The Owl, from his corner, echoed, ‘* who-0-0-00-0?” 
The pigeons with many a satisfied coo, 
Nodded approval: ‘‘*Twas best, they knew!” 
The Partridge drummed tremendous applause: 
The Parrot impressively held up his claws: 
** Poll wants a cracker! away with your songs: 
Let us to work, and we'll right our wrongs! 
The little Canaries who sing the best, 


The Bobolinks, Thrushes, and all the rest, 

Into the popular current were brought, 

And twittered assent, without much thought. 
So to work they all went, without delay: 

Some spread their wings and flew away 

O’er pasture and meadow, garden and wood, 
To hunt up specimens of food: 

Golden corn, and little brown seeds; 

All that meets a bird’s bodily needs— 

Curious insects, tender worms; 

Everything that hops or squirms;— 

Others sought over lawn and glade, 

For samples of things of which nests are made: 
Ravelings, cotton, wool and hair: 

Fibrous things, lying here and there, 

Which only the planning builder's eye 

Quick to scan, could ever descry: 

These, and more, with faithiul care, 

They brought to the managers of the Fair. 

All were as busy as busy could be, 

Chattering fast and cheerily ; 

Fach was ready to help the other, 

Whenever arose any little bother. 

Thus, the Fly-catcher came, at the Yellow-bird’s cry, 
And helped him fransfix the dragon-fly,— 

(A remarkably powerful one, to be sure, 
*Twas as much as they both could do to secure.) 
So, hour after hour, the day wore on, 

When, just as the twilight was almost gone,— 
The Owl was beginning to shake himself, 
And the Bat slid down from his scanty shelf, — 
A stranger bird, in a rusty suit, 

Appeared among them, empty and mute. 


“What have you brought to the Fair?’ they cried: 


“Only a song!” the unknown replied. 

song! a song! we want no song! 

We are practical here; you may go along!” 
Without a word, his wings he spread, 

And out in the gathering shadows sped: 
While slumber fell on the weary throng 
Who had toiled all day, without a song. 
Out in the silence and darkness of night, 
The mysterious songster took his flight: 
Till, perching upon a forest tree, 

He began a tremulous melody. 

Low and soft were the notes he sang, 

But soon, through the great, dim woods they rang, 
Louder and louder; higher and higher, 


All the pathos and all the fire, 
All the sorrow and all the glee, 
All the hope and the tragedy 
Of bird-life, sang that wonderful bird. 
The echoes answered—the silence heard. 
The moon smiled calm from the upper spheres; 
The stars seemed to twinkle with pitying tears; 
The shadows danced to the cadence glad; 
They deepened and spread when the strain was sad; 
And the air—it thrilled and trembled—stirred 
By the song of the all-unconscious bird, 
Who sang and sang, neath the silent sky, 
Till the heart of the universe throbbed reply: 
“ Creation must groan and travail in pain, 
Till hate shall die, and love shall reign.” 
And, lo! the Voice, like a presence vast, 

Over the earth, at midnight passed. 

It stole into the souls of men, 

And woke a new idea then; 

That, in love, which reaches everywhere, 

God's dumb creatures should have their share. 
Little they dreamed that the thought had sprung 
From the Nightingale’s song, in solitude sung. 


O, the Fair—I really forgot, I confess. 

But it must have been a great success; 

For the last I know, the Swallows and Storks 

Had begun to lay the foundation-works: 

But many a summer yet would fade, 

Ere the great asylum-nest would be made. 

And I’ve heard some hint, at that distant day, 

The ‘‘ unfortunate ones ’’ may have passed away. 

For the times were improving more and more; 

The nests were no longer robbed, as of yore: 

More threads on the bushes, more crumbs on the ground, 

And fewer the cruel snares that were found. 

And they chirped aside to one another, 

“We might almost think that man were our brother!” 
Casring, Mg., Feb. 5, 1872. 


WE never have met Mark Tapley in our experienee 
of human nature, but we have seen him closely approx- 
imated; and it would be well if people in general 
could approach more nearly that inimitable character. 

In all the phases, emergencies and occupations of 
human life, good temper is a commodity for which 
there is a great demand ; but in those which bring an 
individual into daily contact with many others, it is 
peenage in greatest demand and most limited sup- 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A Srrance Nursr.—I have heard from persons 
who have lived much in Ceylon, that a woman living 
with her two infants on the seashore, in company with 
an elephant having temporarily to leave her children 
has been seen to consign them to its care with as 
much confidence as that with which a lady in our 
country would leave her little ones to the charge of a 
confidential nurse. All she does is, with a sugar-cane 
to describe a large circle round them in the sand, and 
intimate to the elephant after her own fashion her 
wish that they should not be a'lowed during her 
absence to stray beyond the line; and she leaves 
them without fear, certain that they will not be suf- 
fered to break bounds. I think that Bishop Heber 
mentions some such anecdote in his published journal, 
and that an elephant, under similar circumstances 
was seen extended to his full length on the sand, 
apparently asleep, the little ones playing around him 
without fear; but, that the moment they overstepped 
the prescribed line the guardian would show he was 
wide awake by stretching forth his proboscis and 

ently drawing them back within the prescribed 
Journal of Julian Charles Young. 


Narrow Escare—Farirnrut Doc.—On Mon- 
day last, as James J. Walsh was returning from the 
woods with a team and lumber wagon, one of the 
bolts that coupled the tongue to the wagon, dropped 
out, which so disarranged the running of the wagon 
that the horses became frightened, and suddenly 
springing, jerked the wagon entirely upside down— 
the horses and wagon flying ahead at their highest 
speed. He started in pursuit, his dog by his side. The 
horses were soon full a fourth of a mile ahead. With- 
out a word being said the dog seemed to take in the 
whole situation, and shot ahead at his best speed for 
the horses, soon overtaking them, and by his fierce 
leaping at their noses, he actually drove them intoa 
corner, and kept them there until help came to cap- 
ture them, and these being strangers to him, he was 
at first disposed to dispute their right to his young 
master’s property, but a few kindly words settled it, 
apparently on condition that the team should return 
towards his master, who soon came up, very much to 
the delight of the canine horse-catcher.—Pittston 
Comet. 


Tuer TRAVELLER IN THE SNow.—A traveller was 
crossing a mountain height alone, over almost un- 
trodden snow. Warning had been given that if 
slumber pressed down his weary eyelids, they would 
inevitably be sealed in death. For a time . went 
bravely along his dreary path; but with the deepen- 
mg shade and freezing blast at night, there fell a 
weight upon his brain and eyes which seemed to be 
irresistible. In vain he tried to reason with himself, 
in vain he strained his utmost energies to shake off 
that fatal heaviness. At this crisis of his fate, his 
foot struck against a heap that lay across his path. 
No stone was that, although no stone could be colder 
or more lifeless. He stooped to touch it, and found 
a human body, half buried beneath a fresh drift of 
snow. The next moment the traveller had taken a 
brother in his arms, and was chafing his hands, and 
chest, and brow, breathing upon the stiff, cold lips the 
warm breath of a living soul; pressing the silent heart 
to the beating pulse of his own generous bosom. 

The effort to save another had brought back to 
himself life, and warmth, and energy. He wasa man 
again, instead of a weak creature, succumbing to 
despairing helplessness, dropping down in dreamless 
sleep to die. “He saved a brother, and was saved 
himself.” 


AmonG the means taken to entertain the Grand 
Duke Alexis is a buffalo hunt, or to speak plainly, 
the wounding, mutilating, torturing and killing a few 
dumb animals for amusement. We declare such 
“ attentions,” or “ hospitalities,” or any other compli- 
mentary term by which the affair is designated, to be 
simply barbarous, heathenish. Let us no longer 
criticise Spanish bull-fights, for we are publicly 
taking the same low level. Rare entertainment in- 
deed for a Christian nation to offer to a royal visitor! 
— Watchman and Reflector. 


PARTRIDGES. 

There is no kinder mother in the world than tho 
partridge, and none whose love for its offspring is 
put to greater tests. Truly these gentle birds have 
many enemies. 


ground, in the wheat fields or hay fields and they 
have to guard against dogs and hawks, and eats and 
foxes, but most of all against men; for though part- 
ridge shooting does not begin till the first of Sep- 
tember, their nests are often destroyed before that 
time by the haymakers or the reapers, whose long 
seythes mow down the sheltering grass in which they 
have fancied themselves safe, and sometimes kill the 
poor mother-bird while sitting on her nest. But the 
partridge is such a devoted mother that she will often 
remain on her nest, and die rather than leave it. 

One of these birds has been known to have been 
found sitting upon its eggs, and being taken by a 
laborer, to have made no attempt to escape, allow- 
ing herself to be carried away with her eggs rather 
than leave them. 

After the eggs are hatched, the mother partridge 
has greater trouble in keeping her little ones safe. 
The carrion crow sometimes tries to seize one for his 
dinner. One day a person walking through a field 
saw two partridges fighting with a crow. The batile 
was so furious that none of the birds noticed the man 
till he had time to come up and seize the crow, and 
so let the partridges gain the day. When he looked 
among the long grass near which the battle had been 
fought, he saw the young partridges hidden there. 

Sometimes the enemy of the partridge is so strong 
that they cannot fight with him, and then they try 
many many curious plans to draw him away from 
their nest. A gentleman one day saw a partridge 
come out of a ditch and run along shivering with her 
wings as if she were wounded. While he was watch- 
ing her, a boy who was following him saw.the little 
partridges, which were too young to fly, running for 
shelter into an old fox-hole, while the mother pre- 
tended to be wounded, and ran slowly before the 
gentleman to lead him away from where the young 
ones were hid. 

A farmer discovered a partridge sitting upon its 
eggs in a grass field. The bird allowed him to pass 
his hand down its back without moving or showing 
any kind of fear; but if he attempted to touch the 
eggs the poor bird immediately pecked at his hand. 

A gentleman was one day riding over his farm 
while the plowmen were plowing the fields. He saw 
a partridge slip gently off her nest, so near the foot 
of one of his plow horses that he thought the eggs 
must be crushed. This, however, was not the case. 
The nest had escaped for that time but it was plain 
that the next time the plow passed, it would bury 
nest and eggs in the furrow. ‘The gentleman had the 
curiosity to come back to see what would happen, and 
when he returned with the plow, the nest was there, 
but both birds and eggs were gone. In about twenty 
minutes, the time which had been taken for the round 
of plowing, the parent birds had removed twenty-one 
eggs from the nest to the hedge, a distance of forty 
yards. 

A gentleman who was training a young pointer 
was crossing a field, when the dog ran on a brood of 
very small partridges. The old bird cried, fluttered, 
and ran tumbling along just before the dog’s nose, 
till she had drawn him toa considerable distance, 
when she took wing and flew still further off, but not 
out of the field. “ On this,” says the gentleman, “ the 
dog returned to me, near which place the young ones 
lay concealed in the grass, which the old bird no 
sooner perceived than she flew back again to us, 
settled just before the dog’s nose again, and by rolling 
and tumbling about drew his attention from her 
young, and thus preserved her brood a second time.” 
—Selected. 


BETWEEN the boys and the cats, the English spar- 
rows liberated in New Bedford a few weeks ago 
have, with one sad exception, all disappeared. They 


had been in good hands all winter, and had learned 
the lessons of trust and confidence too well for their 


own good. 


They make their nests on the” 


REGNAULT AND HIS DOG. 


“M. Regnault, known as the. inventor of a new 
method of engraving on steel, recently committed 
suicide in a wretched garret in the Place Louvois. 
Poor as he was, it was not poverty that drove him to 
self-destruction, for he had long been accustomed to 
look misery cheerfully in the face. He had a favorite 
dog, who died a natural death in his arms a few days 
betore he threw down his own burden of care’ He 
had often said that this dog, named Cherie, was his 
only friend, and that he would never survive it. He 
was as good as his word. I have ascertained the 
truth of the sad story from poor Regnault’s most 
intimate friend, and from personal recollection of him 
I can quite understand his courting death as he did. 
Regnault brought out a serial containing exquisite 
engravings of historical women in France. He made 
an encouraging sum of money by a portrait of Victor 
Noir immediately after his assassination by Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte. When was was declared against 
Prussia last year he left Paris for England, because 
his principles did not allow him to shed blood, and he 
refused to serve in the National Guard. He paid 
extra for the passage of his dog, a very big one, in 
the railway, and arrived with scarcely a shilling in 
his pocket in London. There for ashort time, thanks 
to letters of introduction with which he was furnished, 
he gained a precarious living by giving drawing 
lessons. In the autumn of last year he turned up at 
Tours—always with his dog. There I saw him. 
Knowing how distressed he was, I encouraged him 
to drop in at my lodgings at supper time, but he was 
so proud that it was difficult to persuade him to eat. 
He would, however, ask for something for his dog. 
The dog was fat, and he was lean—so lean that he 
might have played the apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet without any making up. Specimens of his best 
engravings were displayed in a shop of the High- 
street of Tours, but at that anxious time there was 
no market for any such wares. His only means of 
subsistance were two francs a day, which he got in 
the oflice of the Moniteur for writing the addresses of 
subscribers on little strips of paper when the journal 
was folded for the post. What became of him during 
the last year I do not know. But during one of the 
most intensely cold days of this prematurely cold 
winter his dog died. In the wretched lodging, which 
it is wonderful that he should have found means to 
pay the rent of for many years, he was found dead, 
with the corpse of his dog in his arms. Stiffly clasped 
between his thumb and forefinger, a phial containing 
arsenic was found. A paper on his table recapitu- 
lated what he had before said to his friends, that he 
had long made up hls mind not to survive his dog.”— 
Corr. Daily News. 


How mucnu Like Men!—A gentleman in Lynn, 
while passing round a pond in that city a few morn- 
ings since, witnessed a singular scene, which he de- 
scribes as follows: Around the margin of the pond, 
in the water, there was a large collection of common 
toads; close beside them was an equally large gather- 
ing of bullfrogs; and a battle between the two was 
in progress. The frogs, being the most powerful, 
yere busily engaged in drowning the toads. One or 
more frogs would seize a toad and hold his head under 
water until he was drowned. Sometimes a frog would 
find that he was overmatched, and then he would 
utter a peculiar sound, when one or more of his com- 
rades would come to his aid, and the toad was sure to 
go under, never to rise again. This battle continued 
for several minutes, unul the toads were completely 
“cleaned out,” when the frogs joined in one triumph- 
ant croak, as though they had achieved a victory over 
mortal enemies. ‘The scene was a most singular one, 
and such as is rarely witnessed. 


A Paris correspondent tells of one lady in the 
city, during the siege of the Prussians, who was so 
overcome by her appetite as to eat her beloved lap- 
dog. After a hearty meal she looked down at the 
little heap of bones; tears fell from her eyes. “ Poor 
Bijou!” she exclaimed, “ how he wonld have enjoyed 
them.” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.], 
PLUTARCH’S PLEA FOR ANIMALS. 


Is not the followiug “ good sound doctrine” coming 
from a so-called “ heathen”? * 

In the life of Plutarch I find in his “ Observations 
on the elder Cato,” these words: “For my part, I can- 
not but charge his using his servants like so many 
beasts of burden, and turning them off or selling 
them when they grew old, to the account of a mean 
and ungenerous spirit, which thinks that the sole tie 
between man and man is interest or necessity But 

ness moves in a larger sphere than justice. The 
obligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, 
but kindness and beneficence should be extended to 
creatures of every species; and these still flow from 
the breast of the well-natured man, as streams that 
issue from the living fountain. 

“ A good man will take care of his horses and dogs, 
not only while they are young, but when old and 

ast service. Thus the people of Athens, when they 

ad finished the Temple calied Hecatompedon, set at 
liberty the beasts of burden that had been chiefly 
employed in the work, suffering them to pasture at 
large free from any other service. 

“Tt is said, that one of these afterwards came of its 
own accord to work, and, putting itself at the head 
of the laboring cattle, marched before them to the 
citadel. This pleased the people, and they made a 
decree, that it should be kept at the public charge so 
long as it lived. 

“The graves of Cimon’s mares, with which he twice 
conquered at the Olympic games, are still to be seen 
near his own tomb. Many have shown particular 
marks of regard, in burying the dogs they had cher- 
ished and were fond of; and amongst the rest, Xan- 
tippius of old, whose dog swam by the side of his 
galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced 
to abandon their city, and was afterwards buried by 
him upon a promontory, which to this day is called 
the Dog’s Grave. 

“We eertainly ought not to treat living creatures 
like shoes or household goods, which, when worn out 
with use we throw away; and were it only to learn 
benevolence to human kind, we should be merciful 
to other creatures. 

“ For my own part, I would not sell even an old ox 
that had labored for me; much less would I remove, 
for the sake of a little money, a man grown old in my 
service, from his usual lodgings and diet” 

E. Hi. F. 

Leicester, Mass., Jan’y 20, 1872. 


* Nothing of Plutarch’s is extant, from which we can infer, that 
he was acquainted with the Christian religion. 


How Horsrs Frer.—Mr. Rowell relates 
some horrible cases in which horses had broken their 
bones at the fetlock joint and were compelled to walk 
upon their stumps, with their fore-feet turned up, as 
we should turn back our legs to walk upon our 
knees, and yet continued to graze quietly until they 
were dispatched. He acknowledges that horses are 
keenly alive to the stroke of the whip. the prick of 
the spur and the sting of an insect. That they are 
peculiarly sensitive to lameness is also a matter of 
every-day experience. ‘They groan when they are 
wounded on the field of battle, and by their looks 
and their restlessness betray great uneasiness when 
the lacerated flesh begins to inflame. The absence 
of pain in particular instances of extensive injury 
can only be temporary, in the same way that the 
soldier is often unconscious for atime that his arm has 
been shot off or a ball been lodged in his body. The 
numbness which appears to be produced by the con- 
cussion passes away, and the sensitiveness is to be 
judged by the suffering which ensues at a subsequent 
stage. Horses, no doubt, feel less than men, but they 
feel a great deal. It is impossible, however, to gauge 
with precision the degree of anguish which is allotted 
to each grade of animal life.—London Quarterly Re- 
view. 


A Sarispury (Conn.) man recently hitched a 
oke of oxen to a horse that “ laid back in the breech- 
ing.” The horse’s head was not put on firmly enough 
to test the question whether he or the oxen were the 
strongest. 


{For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
AFTER THE SNOW-STORM. 
Busy and soft, through the silent night, 
Hurried the snow-flakes—an airy band : 
And the morning sun, with his rosy light, 
Shone on a scene in fairy-land. 


Every house had a crystal roof, 
And a fringe of silver along the eaves: 
A spotless mantle of wondrous woof, 
Finer than ever the shuttle weaves. 


Spread over garden and field and road 
Smooth and lustrous, white and fair; 

The fences, like rows of ermine showed;— 
’Twas a robe more regal than king could wear. 


Deftly and lovingly had the flakes 
Enwrapped each twig that cuts the sky; 

The brown pods which the locust shakes 
Like jewelled pendants, flashed on high. 


Even the little, lonely nest 
Swaying above in the old elm tree, 
Long since forsaken by yellow-breast, 
Held now a white-plumed family. 


The shaggy evergreen shook down 
A shower of pearls with every breath; 
He searcely missed them from his crown, 
Dropping so gently underneath. 


Around their snowy-hooded cotes, 

The cooing doves contented flew; 
Across the hills the muffled notes 

Of distant bells came, faint and few; 


And nearer, dearer, sweeter far, 

The laughter of children at their play, 
Tossing their balls, in a mimic war, 

Where victor and vanquished alike were gay. 


Fleckless and dark, old Ocean rolled; 
The land gleamed fairer than the sea; 
The air was crisp and not too cold; 
The sky was bright as bright could be. 


And sweet and fair in her downy cloak, 

Neath the heavens that bent like a mother mild, 
Earth, like an infant pure, awoke 

And looked up in her face, and smiled. 


Thanks for the snow—the beautiful snow! 
Like the Father's love, enfolding all— 

Which over the foulness of things below, 
Like His sweet mercy, doth softly fall. 


Thanks for the snow—the beautiful snow ! 
For the sparkling air and the sunny morn! 
For the eye to see, and the heart to glow, 
And the soul to rejoice that it was born! 
Castine, Me., December 20th, 1871. 


BarktnG oF Docs.—Dogs in a state of nature 
never bark; they simply whine, howl and growl; 
this explosive noise is only found among those which 
are domesticated. Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ 
dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having this faculty ; 
and Columbus found the dogs which he had previously 
earried to America to have lost their propensity to 
barking. The ancients were aware of this circum- 
stance. Isaiah compares the blind watchman of Israel 
to these animals: “ they are dumb, they cannot bark.” 
But, on the contrary, David compares the noise of his 
enemies to the “ dogs round about the city.” Hence 
the barking of a dog is an acquired faculty, an effort 
to speak, which he derives from his associating with 
man. It cannot be doubted that dogs in this country 
bark more and fight less than formerly. 


Ay Irishman, with a heavy bundle on his shoulder, 
riding on the front of a horse-car, was asked why he 
did not set his bundle on the platform. He replied: 
“ Be jabbers, the horses have enough to drag me— 
I'll carry the bundle.” 


[For Our Dumb Animols.”’} 
A CURE FOR BITING. 

Fanny is a pretty brown horse, invaluable to her 
owner and his family, for she is gentle as a kitten 
and free as a bird. Siill, good though she was, ke 
found, soon after he bought her, that she had one 
fault. She would bite, without any known provoca- 
tion, in the stable or out, whenever she took the 
whim. It was but little time, however, before he 
could go into her stall, and feed and groom her with- 
out danger of a grip. How did he manage it? He 
had never struck her a single blow. She is driven 
and ridden wholly without a whip. He did just this 
and no more, except always treating her gently, and 
caring for all her wants. When he went into the 
stable, he took a small bar of iron from an old grate, 
with him, and whenever she snapped, held it near 
enough for her to bite it, as long as she pleased. She 
soon concluded, like a sensible horse as she is, that it 
simply was not worth while. 

Sometimes, she forgets, and tries the old trick, but 
the same result sets all right, and neither master or 
horse has any worry aboutit. He is a church- 
member who “shows his faith by his work,” and 
believes the Bible doctrine that “a merciful man 
regardeth the life” (that is, the well-being), ‘of his 
beast.” 

This is no fancy sketch. Mrs. M. O. Jounson. 


A DoG WHICH DOES NOT FORGET AN INJURY.— 
There is a large Newfoundland dog in this city, about 
ten years old, which is doubtless one of the most 
knowing specimens of the canine family living. 
When it was about six months of age, a couple of 
young men, in order to have a little fun, tied a tin- 
kettle to its tail and sent it rnnning through the 
streets. It was sport for the boys, but the act was 
never forgotten by the dog. ‘Till this day it shows 
signs of displeasure at the sight of either of those 
young men. One of them removed from the place, 
and several years after the tin-kettle affair he was 
visiting in the city, and called at the residence of the 
dog’s owner. The dog hearing the voice of the young 
man inside the house resorted to a number of devices 
to gain admission. Upon being admitted, it sprang 
for the throat of the visitor, with jaws extended. The 
family interfered, of course, and the dog was removed 
from the house. From that day (when the kettle 
was tied to its tail) to this, neither of these young 
men can enter the gate leading to the house if the 
dog is at home. On one occasion a beggar called at 
the back door for something to eat, and was plenti- 
fully supplied by the good lady of the house. While 
passing out through the yard the beggar threw away 
some of the food, the dog saw it, and, taking the un- 
thankful solicitor of alms by the leg of his pantaloons, 
walked him hurriedly out through the gate. No 
beggar is permitted by that dog to enter the gate 
since. A negro once kicked this dog, and it has had 
such a dislike for all persons of color since, that 
not one, with its permission, is allowed on the 
premises. A few years since the owner of the dog 
was taken sick and died. ‘The dog was most deeply 
affected by the event, and refused to be comforted 
for many days and weeks thereafter. When the bell 
was tolled for the funeral the dog seemed to under- 
stand its mournful import, and from that day to this 
the tolling of the bell causes the dog to break forth in 
most dismal wailings.—Bridgeport, (Conn.) Standard. 


Au, THIS beautiful world! I know not what to 
think of it. Sometimes it is all sunshine and glad- 
ness, and heavon itself lies not far off, and then. it 
suddenly changes, and is dark and sorrowful, and the 
clouds shut out the day. In the lives of the saddest 
of us there are bright days like this, when we feel as- 
if we could take the great world into ourarms. Then 
come gloomy hours, when the fire will not burn on 
our hearths, and all without and within is dismal, 
cold and dark. Believe me, every heart has its 
secret sorrows, which the world knows not, and oft- 
times we call a man cold when he is only sad.—Long- 
fellow. 
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Boston, February, 1872. 


KILLING HORSES. 

It has been our desire not only to lessen the suffer- 
ing of animals while living, but to secure for them a 
death as nearly painless as possible. Our readers 
have seen or read of instances where a horse has 
been struck five or ten blows, so clumsily inflicted with 
an axe, that the animal suffered severely for ten or 
fifteen minutes. One blow properly struck is sufficient. 
We are having suitable hammers made, with hood- 
winks to cover the eyes, which we propose to leave 
at all the police stations with full directions just where 
to strike the blow so that death will be instantaneous. 

But not content with this we have been experi- 
menting with chloroform and are prepared to take 
the life in this way without the slightest pain, and 
shall always be ready when application is made at 
the office. But the use of the hammers will often be 
necessary where immediate action is required, and the 
public will know where to apply for a suitable instru- 
ment to use, reporting cases to us when there is time 
and opportunity for the other method. 


+> 
+o 


Humane Socreries.—We hope soon to 
hear that Societies have been formed in many country 
towns, even if there are only half a dozen members. 
They will form a nucleus around which an interest 
will gather. Will the parties already applied to 
please respond ? 


Sait on Horse Raitroap Tracxs.—Complaint 
has been made that the practice of scattering salt on 
the horse-car tracks not only softens the snow through- 
out the street and keeps it in bad condition for travel, 
but the salt is injurious to horses’ feet. 

This is forbidden by a city ordinance, and we have 
appealed to the Chief of Police to investigate the 
matter. 


Poor Feep Winter.—Our recent investiga- 
tions and prosecutions convince us that many parties 
in country towns are underfeeding their stock this 
winter, on account of the high price of hay. Will our 
agents carefully look after this. 


+o 


AGENTs.—Three agents are now attached to the 
office, Charles A. Currier, Joseph Baker and Thomas 
Langlan, and we are therefore able to investigate and 
prosecute more thoroughly than heretofore. There 
is sufficient work for all of these agents, and for the 
loeal agents throughout the State, and we hope at the 
end of the year to show a satisfactory record. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CATTLE ON RAILROADS.— 
The House Committee on Agriculture in Congress 
has under consideration the bill, which failed in its 
passage at the last session, to regulate the transpor- 
tation of cattle on the railroads of the United States. 
The bill will be reported probably at the next call of 
af the Committee. 


Drivers of coal teams who throw lumps of coal 
from the cart at their leaders do not treat fairly 
either the horse or the purchaser of the coal! 


KILLING BUFFALO, 


“Mr. Berau has recently received a letter from 
Col. Hazen, Fort Hays, Kansas, calling his attention 
to the wanton and needless destruction of the builalo, 
on the plains. 

“He says that, these large animals, so valuable to 
man for food, are slaughtered by the hundred, merely 
for their skins, which net about one dollar, and, fre- 
quently, for no other purpose, than the pleasure the 
killing affords. He has seen numbers of men this 
winter, who have killed a thousand each; and some 
have destroyed as many as ninety in a single day! 

If this wholesale murder is not checked, it will not 
be long ere this race, which, hereafter, might be of 
great value, will have become extinct.” 

Hon. Mr. McCormick of Arizona, last year, pre- 
sented a bill in Congress to protect these animals, 
and it is hoped the Committee on Public Lands will 


soon make a favorable report. 


aa 


A MOTHER CAT’S INVITATION. 


A reliable gentleman tells us of his experience with 
a cat which had been left for a few weeks at his 
house, during the absence of its owner. He had not 
especially noticed her condition, but had a few times 
broken “ house rules,” and fed the cat at table during 
meal times. 

One morning she came and rubbed against him at 
breakfast time, and finally touched his hand with her 
paw. He fed her as before, when she left the room, 
but soon returned. Without looking at her he reached 
down to caress her, when she gently laid a wee kitten 
in his hand which she had brought from the cellar. 
She seemed greatly pleased at his attention to her 
little one, and invited him as well as she could to the 
cellar, where he found two others. On his return to 
the dining-room she tried to follow him, but he shut 
her in the cellar. 

A day or two after, the mother cat was charged 
with abandoning her offspring and leaving them to 
starve. They were found nearly dead, and were im- 
mediately killed. 

But an investigation soon showed the cause of her 
unnaturalaction. By some failure of nature’s processes 
she had not been furnished with the maternal nourish- 
ment for her young, and, knowing this, she carried 
the kitten to the dining-room as the best method that 
she had of asking that her little family might be other- 
wise provided for. Her experiment failed, but the 
charge that she was a cruel mother was withdrawn. 


+> 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 


If any of our subscribers or members fail to receive 
their papers at any time, they will confer a favor by 
notifying us, that we may ascertain whether the fault is 
with us, with the carrier or in the post-oflice. We 
can always supply missing numbers. 


New Hampsnrme.—In a recent case where we 
prosecuted a New Hampshire man who was working 
a disabled horse in our State, he said, “we do as we 
(adjective) please over there with our horses.” Our 
agent assured him that there was a good law in that 
State, but no Society to enforce it. Will our friends 
bestir themselves and organize ? 

WILL our friends look at their check-reins to see 
if their horses are comfortable. 


Tue Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Society 
has been received and will be noticed in our next. 


| 


CLIPPING. 
It will have been noticed that we have not joined 
in the entire condemnation of clipping horses which 


_ has prevailed among many friends of our Society. 


We admit that it seems unnatural, but we have been 
influenced by our own experience and the practice 
and testimony of many, who by regard for their 
animals, and the protection of their own interests, 
would be prevented from adopting a practice which 
they believed to be a cruel or injurious one. Men 
owning horses worth from one to ten thousand dollars, 
if influenced hy mercenary views alone, would avoid 
risking the life or health of their animals, but “ horse 
men” often cultivate their affections as well as their 
interests, and both permit the horse to be clipped. 

Our own horses have been clipped for five years 
and have had neither cough, cold, rheumatism or 
other sickness. 

But they have had good care and a warm stable. 
They are not left uncovered in the street while their 
owner is chatting before a fire. They do not stand 


. without blankets before a shop door half an hour, 


while the lady is making purchases. They are not 
left to stand in a cold wind unprotected. They must 
be covered or be in motion. They are as much entitled 
to proper care and protection as a child or a woman. 
They serve their owner well. He would be worse 
than a brute if he neglected them. But we would 
not clip team horses, which from the nature of their 
work have often to stand for hours without exercise, 
and are not driven so rapidly as to get a “ wet coat” 
like a carriage horse. We would not advise a man 
to wear an overcoat in a race, but we would advise 
him to put it on as soon as the race is over. 

We regret to differ with any friend of our cause, 
and especially with one so devoted and self-sacrificing 
as Mr. Bergh. Every lover of animals throughout 
the land ought to be grateful to him for his untiring 
zeal and unwavering fidelity. We know how 
thoroughly he believes clipping to be a cruel practice, 
and in the subjoined circular he furnishes what seems 
to him satisfactory testimony to that end. Several 
months ago, we published quite a number of articles, 
from experts covering different views of this question, 
and being quite willing both sides should be heard we 
commend the following to careful perusal : 


{American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Office, 
696 Broadway, New York :] 

Horses TO DeatTm BY CLIPPING.— 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, most feelingly and earnestly invites the humane 
consideration of all persons owning horses, to the 
cruel and disastrous practice of clipping and singing 
them. In the hope that this inhuman custom may 
receive the condemnation which it merits, the under- 
signed respectfully subjoins a few authorities on the 
subject. Mayhew, in his great work, says: “ eons 
or singed horses are thereby rendered susceptible to 
many disorders. Any internal organ may be acutely 
attacked, because the perspiration has, by exposure 
to the skin, been thrown back upon the system.” 

Scientific men have long known that the skin and 
the lungs are joined in one and the same function ; 
and yet this senseless custom is becoming daily more 
general, and that too at the very period of the year 
when nature manifests her wisdom by providing the 
animals with additional covering, and mankind put on 
their furs and overcoats. But the groom protests 
that “it is impossible to dry a thick-coated animal ;” 
that is, without expending more of that phystcal 
attention for which he is paid than he desires to 
bestow. To illustrate the effects produced by a thick 
wet covering, and by a thin wet envelope, Mayhew 
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relates the result of a very simple experiment, which 
the reader may, without much trouble, institute for 
himself: “ Obtain two bottles. Wrap one closely in 
several layers of calico; around the other fix only a 
single, tightly fitting one, of the same fabric. Saturate 
the cloths of both bottles with water; also fill the 
interior of each with the same liquid. Renew the 
moisture to the two coverings as either becomes dry. 
After twelve hours, test the temperature of the con- 
tents from either bottle. That from the thickly 
covered one (which may remain wet) will be un- 
changed or warmer for the confinement; that con- 
tained in the thinly protected bottle (which shall 
ossibly be quite dry) will be very cold—so cold, that 
in warm climates, water is thus rendered a cool 
draught ; nay, the hotter the medium to which the 
bottles have been exposed, the colder will be the 
liquid in the thinly coated vessel. Now, the stable 
is always a heated medium. The animal with a thick 
coat is represented by the bottle with the thick en- 
casement, the contents of which are not chilled by 
the moisture, which saturates its envelope. The 
clipped steed is represented by the bottle thinly en- 
folded, the liquid within which becomes cold. But it 
may be urged the clipped horse is never moist. Then, 
perspiration must be checked, and fever must be 
present; for during health, the pores of the skin are 
never inactive. Where the coat is removed, super- 
ficial perspiration, accompanied with constant evapo- 
ration, must aiways be taking place. Where the hair 
is thick, moisture naturally accumulates, because the 
covering prevents superficial evaporation, and there- 
by checks the operating cause of internal frigidity.” 

Youatt, another high authority, says: “ As to the 
practice of clipping and shaving the horse, it occasions 
chilling of the frame, exhaustion of vital power and 
dangerous reactions of fever.” 

Now, whence emanated this merciless practice? I 
answer, from the brain of a lazy, indolent groom or 
coachman, who, in order to escape the use of the 
curry-comb and brush, persuades his master to have 
all the hair removed from his faithful servant’s body. 
The undersigned has assured himself that, in the 
majority of cases, the ladies and gentlemen owning 
horses, are wholly ignorant of these facts, or else err 
from want of reflection. 

A horse thus shorn, as Mayhew says, “is a deformity. 
The color is unnatural, the coat is dull and stubborn- 
looking, most unlike that polished surface which is 
native to the beautiful quadruped.” 

It has been ascertained in Boston that a horse thus 
shaved or clipped, will not live over three years. The 
shameful results of this abominable cruelty to the 
most useful of all the lower animals are too numerous 
to mention. A famous veterinary surgeon of King- 
ston told me, a few days since, that three fine horses 
had just died, to his knowledge, owing to clipping; 
and { will conclude this appeal to all humanely in- 
clined people, who continually feel how indispensable 
to themselves are furs and cloth, to aid in putting an 
end to the abominable practice. 

Mr. A. V. Van Buren’s horse fell dead a short 
time since in the streets of Rondout. A post-mortem 
examination showed that the air-cells of the lungs 
were filled with clotted blood; otherwise the animal 
was in perfect health. The horse was clipped a short 
time before, and thus chilled to death. Respectfully, 


Henry Bereu, President. 


ARTICLES FOUND AT THE Fair WAITING OWNERS 
AT ouR Orrice.—An apron partly finished; a 
pair of scissors; two purses; a gold stud ; a neck-tie; 
a handkerchief; belt ribbon; fur tippet; fur collar ; 
a veil; a pair of spectacles; a pair of eye-glasses ; 
a cloud; ear-ring; pair of mittens; kid gloves; a 
calico shirt. 
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A Puiwapetpnta bird fancier, who had a large 
collection of pigeons, Maltese cats, guinea-pigs and 
fancy dogs, went off on a drunken spree, last week, 
leaving his animals entirely uncared for until the 
police broke the place open and found that nearly all 
of them had died from hunger. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 

A HOME FOR THE LOST AND SUFFERING! 

Who that has read the January number of “ Our 
Dumb Animals,” but has rejoiced to know that one 
of the good results of “our Fair” will, as we trust, 
be the establishment of a Home (ever so much better 
name than “ Shelter”) for the poor horse suffering 
from the neglect or ill-treatment of a cruel master, 
for the dog who in the bustle of the crowded streets, 
or from any other cause has lost his master—an 
irreparable loss to a faithful dog—for the poor fellow 
who never had one, or for the old, sick, but still loved 
animal whose owner cannot bear to put him out of 
his misery ; and we trust the “ other animals” include 
cats in its merciful provisions for the relief of the 
suffering, for they, in such numbers every year, if 
permitted to grow up to kittenhood, are exposed to 
the tender mercies of the cruel, that it seems as if a 
temporary home for felines is really a humane neces- 
sity, a place where the handsome homeless ones can 
be cared for until a home be found for them, and 
where the unfortunates who are not so pleasing will 
be speedily and mercifully put out of existence. An 
in such an establishment, why not have a boarding 
department where the favorite pets, either dogs or 
cats of those families who go out of town for the 
summer can be boarded at so much per week or 
month, and would not such “respectable boarders ” 
add to the reputation of, and help to sustain the 
“Home”? Sure am I that their kind owners would 
be glad to avail themselves of such comfortable 
quarters for their city pets. Aunt Dotty. 


+> 


|For Our Dumb Animals,] 
CHLOROFORMING. 


Mr. Eprror:—Will you allow me a small space 
just to say a few words in favor of the use of chloro- 
form as a most merciful and speedy method of taking 
life. 

One day in December, when the north-west wind, 
the gloomy sky and pinching cold told of a coming 
snowstorm, I was hurrying home, thinking how nice 
it was to have a home in such weather, when my 
attention was attracted by a poor, wretched looking 
half-grown kitten crouching on the steps of an empty 
house, with sore eyes from exposure to the cold. She 
was a pitiable object. I saw at a glance that she 
was a homeless cat, and said to myself, “ Yes, this is 
one of the ‘Leave one for the mother’ kittens, and 
like the majority of such has come to grief!” That 
bitter speech concluded, I tucked the forlorn little 
waif under my shawl and trotted home as fast as I 
could, poor kitty snuggling under my arm and trying 
to sing! But when I got home what was to be done ? 
We have five full-grown cats—all petted pets, and 
very indignant with interlopers,—and certainly five 
cats would seem to be enough to catch all the rats 
and mice in a house of six rooms, and a family of 
only three persons (and by the way, to my certain 
knowledge not one of them has ever been guilty of 
harming rat or mouse). Well, my poor protegé was too 
homely and miserable-looking to be adopted by any 
one, and too old to drown. What could we do with 
her? Butthere came tomy remembrance the account, 
in one of your papers some time since, of a favorite 
old dog belonging to Mr. E. Wight, of Dedham, that 
they had to put to death by chloroforming. I took 
the hint, got an ounce of chloroform, threw a part of 
an old blanket over kitty, holding her down firmly 
under it. While my sister applied a large sponge 
saturated with the chloroform to her nose, covering 
her head with the blanket, pouring the whole of the 
chloroform on the sponge. In about half a minute, 
without a struggle she stretched out fast asleep, and 
in about three minutes her heart ceased to beat, and 
poor pussy was freed for her sufferings, and we from 
anxiety on her behalf. I wish those who have suffer- 
ing animals that must be killed, would try this merci- 
ful method of taking life. Care must be taken to 
cover the animal closely, and do not remove the 
covering until some time after, so that you may be 
sure that it is dead, and not merely asleep.- 

A. E. P. 


[Correspondence.] 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

I recently saw a man in this city putting live geese 
into a two-wheel hand-cart such as the German 
families have here. It was about three feet long, two 
feet wide, and perhaps twelve or fifteen inches deep. 
Into that cart he put twenty-five to thirty geese 
(alive), one top of another as it happened. Before 
he put them in, he took them by their wings, and 
twisted the wings over their backs, and locked one 
wing under the other in such a way that they could not 
move them, and then tied their legs together. Sucha 
cruel thing I never saw before. The man had to use 
much strength to lock the wings, and it seemed to 
me the wings must have been out of joint. I see 
cruel sights every day. What a place for a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ! 

[Communicated.] 
. —HENS. 


This class of profitable poultry, are much neglected 
in regard to a full supply of water which they need. 
Many people do not consider how much they suffer 
for water. They are often shut up in close places 
and wholly deprived of drink of any kind. A gentle- 
man who practises giving his fowls water slightly 
warmed every morning during the cold weather, when 
everything is frozen up, finds that they produce a 
good supply of eggs all through the winter. E. 


Another correspondent complains of people for 
allowing hens, in the spring, to stray into their neigh- 
bor’s gardens destroying his prospective crops. He 
thinks this is a “liberty without a license.” As this 
will be apt to lead to cruelty to the hens we have a 
right to plead for its correction Ep. 


OUR FAIR NOTICED IN BELGIUM. 


“There is in preparation at Boston, an event with- 
out precedent in the history of Protection to Animals. 

“A thousand ladies have formed an association for 
the —— of organizing a fancy fair for the benefit 
of the Protective Society, and its widely circulated 
organ, ‘ Our Dumb Animals.’ 

“For several months past they have been occupied 
with the arrangements for the Fair. Some very im- 
portant purchases have been made in Europe, on 
account of these fair traders (aimables vendeuses), 
who show an unwearied zeal. A local paper says, 
that, ‘of the thousand ladies associated in this enter- 
prise, only three have expressed a lack of sym- 

athy.’ 
a Certainly the European Societies must lower 
their colors.”— Translated from the Monthly Magazine 
of the Belgian Society. 


po we 


Our Petit1ons.—We have petitioned the legisla- 
tnre for a law compelling towns to provide proper 
shelter for stray animals ; have petitioned the School 
Committees for permission to offer prizes in the 
schools ; have asked the Boston City Government to 
establish troughs in place of the fountains in our 
streets; and are about to petition the legislature to 
limit the number of passengers on horse cars and 
omnibuses. 


Tur Encutsu Books published by S. Partridge 
& Co., London, specially devoted to the attractive 
qualities of animals, found a ready sale at our Fair, 
and we only regretted we had not imported a larger 
supply. However, they can be found at our book- 
sellers. 
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Tue Grand Duke slew five bisons in the hunt at 
Kit Carson. Sheridan declined to kill any. 2. cave 


it is no more fun than it would be te ~:ce up toa cow 
and shoot it with a revolve~ ise thinks it is taking 
as unfair an adva~ .« as Jonah would if he had 
killed the whe’, when he was inside of it taking a 


ride. 
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THE CAT THAT SAVED THE BABY. 


A Good Reputation to have. 


Children’s Department, 


«6 The Cat that Saved the Baby.’’ | 
“ A circumstance happened in | 
my own neighborhood a few | 
years ago, says Mr. Palmer, the | 
truth of which I cannot doubt, 
as it was related to me by a per- 
son who was a spectator of the 
occurrence. The mistress of 
the house was sitting by the fire, | 
when the cat came to her and 
looking up in her face mewed | 
most piteously. 

At first, being engaged, she 
paid no attention to it; but the 
cat was not to be discouraged by 
this neglect. She continued her 
cries, going towards the door 
and then returning to the lady 
in the greatest agitation. These |[- 
actions were so often repeated, | 
and in such an expressive man- | 
ner, that she felt curious toknow > 
the cause of such uneasiness, = 
though she was reluctant toleave 
her seat till the cat, extending | 
her claws, pulled her by the apron. | 
She could no longer resist the | 
importunity of the distressed | 
animal. She rose and followed | 
her conductor into a small wash- | 
house where some tubs, partly 
filled with water, were standing, | 
into one of which a child nearly 
two years old had fallen, and 
was in danger of drowning. 

This intelligent cat saved the 
child’s life, and in this instance 
showed a degree of attachment 
superior to that commonly ob- 
served in her kind. Yet on the 
removal of the family some time 
afterwards, she could not be re- 
tained in their new habitation ; 
but, in spite of every precaution, | 
returned to her former abode.” | 

A curious instance this of love | 
of home overruling the love of 
persons in an animal possessed | 
of a fine perception of the rela- 
tion subsisting between herself 
and her mistress —From Clever 
Dogs, Horses, &c., published by 
S. Partridge & Co , London. 


The little story I am going to 
tell you happened just before 
the war, when every one was 
very, very busy. Soldiers were 
enlisting and going away from 
almost every home in the land. 

One young man had volun- 
teered, and was expecting daily 
to be ordered to the seat of war. 
One day his mother gave him 
an unpaid bill with money, and 
asked him to pay it. When he 
returned home at night, she said, 
“ Did you pay that bill ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

In a few days the bill was 
sent in a second time. 

“T thought,” she said to her 
son, * that you paid this.” 

“TI really don’t remember, 
mother, you know I’ve had so 
many things on my mind” 

“ But you said you did.” 

“ Well,” he answered, “ if I 
said I did, I did. 

He went away, and his mother 
took the bill herself to the store. 
The young man had been known 
in the town all his life, and what 
opinion was held of him this 
will show. 

“JT am quite sure,” she said, 
“that my son paid this some 
days ago; he has been very 
busy since, and has quite for- 
gotten about it; but he told me 
that day he had, and says if he 
said then that he had, he is 
quite sure he did.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I 
forget about it; but if he ever 
said he did, he did.” 

Wasn’t that a grand character 
to have? Having once said a 
thing, that was enough to make 
others believe it, whether they 
remembered it or not. 

I wish all the boys in our land 
were as sure of a good reputa- 
tion —Christian Weekly. 


A Dog Prays 
New Orleans judge says, we 
saw a bevy of boys playing ball 
with—think of this manifesta- 


A Newfoundland Dog-Fisher. 

So universal is the practice of fishing in New- 
foundland that the very dogs in many instances 
acquire the art. The following is related by Pro- 
fessor Jukes, the distinguished geologist: “I ob- 
served one day a dog at work catching fish on his 
own account. He sat on a projecting rock beneath 
a fish stage, where the fish are laid out to dry, watch- 
ing the water, which had a depth of six or eight feet, 
and the bottom of which was white with fish bones. 
On a piece of codfish being thrown into the water, 
three or four heavy, clumsy-looking fish called in 
Newfoundland ‘sculpins,’ with great heads and 
mouths and many spines about them, and generally 
about a foot long, would swim in to catch it. There 
he would ‘set’ attentively, and the moment one 
turned his broadside to him, he dashed down like a 
fish hawk, and seldom came up without a fish in his 
mouth. Ashe caught them he regularly took them 
to a place a few yards off where he laid them down, 
and they told me that in the summer he would some- 
times make a pile of sixty or seventy a day just in 


that place. He never attempted to eat them, but 
seemed to be fishing purely for his own amusement. 


Welcome, Little Robin, 


Weicome, little robin, 
With the scarlet breast, 
In this winter weather 
Cold must be your nest. 
Hopping o’er the carpet, 
Picking up the crumbs, 
Robin knows the children 
Love him when he comes. 


“Ts the story true, robin, 
You were once so good 

To the little orphans 
Sleeping in the wood? 

Did you see them lying 
Pale, and cold, and stil, 

And strew leaves above them 
With your little bill? 


** Whether true or not, robin, 
We are glad to see 

How you trust us children, 
Walking in so free; 

Hopping o'er the carpet, 
Picking up the crumbs, 

Robin knows the children 
Love him when he comes.”’ 


And though little robin 
Has no gift of speech, 

Yet he can a lesson 
To the children teach : 

Still to trust that blessings 
Will be richly given, 

When they ask their Father 
For their bread from heaven. 


— Crusader. 


tion of progress, ye friends of 
the national game !—a dog in the capacity of catcher 
—a middle-sized yellowish dog, the offspring of a 
pointer, but only maternally a pointer, the sire hav- 
ing been of a less noble origin—catching the ball in 
his mouth with an accuracy that was really astonish- 
ing. For half an hour, during which we watched 
this novel game of base-ball, the dog did not miss the 
ball a single time. And more than this, when, at 
our request, one of the boys threw the ball into the 
grass for a distance of about fifty feet, his canine 
catcher found it in an instant and bronght it back. 
The dog is evidently trained for the national game, 
and may yet make his mark as the champion catcher 
in this city. 


Tue following incident was told me the other 
day by a resident, who vouched for the truth of it: 
A rat, nearly white with age, and blind, was 
frequently scen led to the water by a young rat, by 
means of a straw, of which the old rat held one end, 
and the young rat the other. This incident corrob- 
orates a similar statement, given by Jesse in his 
Gleanings of Natural History.”—“ Nature.” 


“ GreyrriArs Boppy,” the Edinburgh dog who 
insisted in sleeping ten years upon his master’s grave, 
is to have a monument erected to him at the expense 
of Lady Burdett Coutts. 
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[Translated for ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.] 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF ANIMALS. 


PUBLISHED BY THE SCHLESWIG SOCIETY AS MORAL 
: PRINCIPLES FOR THE YOUNG. 


1. Thou shalt honor God in all his creations ; there- 
fore in animals; and recognize his power and wisdom 
in them. 

2. Thou shalt not torture any animal, even though 
it is considered harmful. Thou shalt impale no beetle 
or butterfly while living. 

3. In killing an animal thou shalt choose the 
quickest and least painful way. 

4. In transporting animals thou shalt be merciful 
and attentive to their bodily comfort. 

5. Thou shalt not urge the draught animals that 
serve thee beyond their strength. Avoid everything 
injurious to their health; such as standing in great 
heat and cold. Use the whip only in case of neces- 
sity. 

6. Thou shalt not catch any bird or take away its 
nest, for it is contrary to law and morality. 

7. Thou shalt only keep such animals in the house 
as thou canst well nourish and cherish. 

8. When an animal is sick thou shouldst seek com- 
petent advice and follow it. Animals feel pain like 
men. 

9. Thou shalt try to prevent others from abusing 
animals and extend these principles. By announc- 
ing moral truths thou honorest them and thyself. 

10. Thou shalt hold fast to the principle that ani- 
mals are entitled to existence and are useful to thee, 
and every wrong done to them is an injury to thyself 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THH LITTLE DOG WHO STOLE HIS RIDE. 
A very amusing incident occurred a few years ago. 
which shows forethought and cunning, if not reason, 
in a little pet dog. I was riding home from church 


with the family of Dr. McKay, of Greenwich, Conn., — 


when this little fellow made himself quite prominent 
by standing on the seat, when his master said to me, 
“that dog will contrive all ways to ride when any 
of the family are going out with the team.” The 


next morning we had a practical illustration of the 
fact. While at breakfast the question was asked 
who should go to Stamford with me, and whether 
with a single or double team, when the Doctor said, 
“We will go with the double team.” All this time 
the dog had been a silent listener, but no sooner was 
the decision made than he disappeared, and though 
called several times was nowhere to be found. Four 
of us got into the sleigh and had ridden some four 
miles, when the little dog, apparently thinking that 
we had got so far that he would not be sent back, 
very composedly crawled out from under the back 
seat, where he had been hidden in the straw, and, 
with a pleasant look, signified that he was there, 
and with their permission would now take his accus- 
tomed place on the seat. J. V. We 
BROOKFIELD. 


A Duck In A Fix.—On Sunday last a resident 
near the canal alongside the mill pond, between Cas- 
tle Hill and the Eastern Railroad depot, was suddenly 
alarmed by a neighbor, who came to inform him that 
one of his young ducks was in trouble, having quacked 
and struggled for dear life, until it was nearly ex- 
hausted and ready to sink in the water which it had 
gone into for its favorite pastime. Arriving at the 
spot, the owner, astonished and suprised at the per- 
ilous condition of the young water-fowl, hesitated for 
a moment what to do, first looking at his well-shined 
boots, and then thinking of the softness of the mud, 
but finally ventured and released the little appar- 
ently suffering creature, when to his astonishment he 
found it anchored to a quahaug, which had opened 
its shell and closed it on the duck’s foot. The qua- 
haug was very large, and its weight and tenacious 
hold rendered extrication and safe return to shore, 
oe by the duck’s own power, without human 
help.—Salem Gazette, 


THE BROWN OWLS. 
BY MONTAGUE BEALE. 


There was a brown owl who lived in a wood; 
All alone was the wood, by a marsh; 

He had for his wife another brown owl, 
With a voice most peculiarly harsh. 


When the spring-time came round there were four little eggs 
Which in time became four litt!e chicks; 

Each a bundle of fluff, with great goggle eyes, 
And a voice like a witch breaking sticks. 


Now, old mother owl declared they were gems; 
Each a true reproduction of dad! 

But he—cross old fellow !—said, yes, they were nice; 
But their accent was shockingly bad! 


So a council was held between pa and mamma 
As to who should instruct them to talk; 

But they could not agree on this delicate theme, 
So they flew to the marsh for the stork. 


Now the stork, we all know, is a sensible bird, 
And his judgment uncommonly good; 

Besides, he respected the pleasant brown owls 
With their four little pets in the wood. 


He heard all they said, with his pale, ashy head; 
Then he stretched out his neck and his bill, 

And swallowed an eel, which he held with his foot, 
That he'd caught in the weir at the mill; 


Then he spake like a sage of very great age, 
And his visitors tenderly heard 

His judgment so good, then flew to the wood, 
After thanking the pretty gray bird. 


_ And his judgment was this, so thoroughly wise, _ 


That ‘‘the mother the talking should teach,” 
But only at night, when the world was asleep, 
For he knew it would end in a screech. 


So this is the reason, old people now say, 
Why the owls appear only at night; 

Why their eyes are so big, and their voices so harsh. 
And, doubtless, the old folks are right! 

—Tlearth and Home. 


STAGNANT WATER AND MiLk.—It has been 
known for a long time that milk left standing in a 
room where patients are sick becomes permeated with 
the subtle poison of the disease. Contagion has also 
been spread through milk by reason of persons re- 
covering from sickness attending to the labors of the 
dairy. The kind of grass or fodder on which the cows 
feed also gives a peculiar flavor and quality to their 
milk. In addition to these facts, it has recently been 
demonstrated that the most startling consequence. 
may ensue from the animals’ drinking stagnant waters 
Professor Law, of Cornell university, has examined 
with a microscope milk of an unusual, ropy appear- 


ance, and found it full of those fungi or vegetable. 


organisms that abound in stagnant water. On inquiry 
he found that the cows from which it came had only 
stagnant water to drink, and further investigation 
revealed the fact that the blood of the animals teemed 
with these fungi and that the cows were in a feverish, 
unhealthy condition. The warning which this dis- 
covery ought to convey is very simple. It is the duty 
of dairymen to see that their cattle have a supply of 
pure, sweet water. They use such a great quantity 
of water that a judicious concern for the health of the 
community should induce them to employ none but 
the very cleanest. 


Tus world is a world of struggle; but it is not true 
that to be compelled to struggle is a misfortune. To 
live is to struggle. Every human being has to strug- 
gle, and it is the point of vitality and the point of 
victory. 


Stable and Farm. 


BEARING-REINS. 

At a meeting of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Philadelphia some time ago, 
George T. Angell, President of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety, in giving the result of his observations on the 
manner in which animals are treated in the different 
countries of Europe, stated that, as regarded horses, 
he had rarely seen a check-rein in Ireland or Scot- 
land, and on the Continent comparatively few, and 
those seldom tight, while in England and in this 
country it was generally used, and frequently in a 
cruel manner. It is well that public attention should 
be frequently drawn to this practice, for many people 
are not aware how much horses suffer from it, and 
how much of their strength is wasted by their being 
compelled to hold their heads high. Long familiarity 
with the sight of horses carrying their heads in a lofty 
manner, and tossing them proudly, has doubtless led 
many well-meaning persons to believe that it was the 
natural action of the animal under all circumstances. 
So it is when left to himself, and when he is not graz- 
ing, but it is not so when he is drawing a weight ; his 
natural action is then to bend his head down to his 
work. 

The origin of the use of the bearing-rein was the 
belief that it prevented the animal from a 
and falling. It is surprising that such a belief shoul 
have held its ground so long, for it seems to be clear 
that a horse is much more able to perceive and avoid 
obstacles in his path when he can move his head 
freely in every direction, than when it is held in a 
fixed position. Let any man apply the rule to him- 
self by walking along the street with his head held 
rigidly erect ; he will soon find himself stumbling over 
inequalities of the ground or pavement, and will be 
fortunate if he escapes without a fall or a sprain. 

It would be a good thing if there were some way 
to calculate the physical torture inflicted on draught 
horses by the bearing-rein, and the consequent loss 
accruing to their owners through the premature 
decay of the animal’s working powers occasioned by 
it. If a horse pulling a load has his head held up by 
a bearing-rein, it is difficult to understand how he can 
throw his weight into his collar, as to all appearance 
he must be hindered from giving his body that posi- 
tion which is most natural and effective. He has to 
pull by the strength of his muscles only, the weight 
of his body being lost, and so much pulling force 
thrown away. What is done is effected by a general 
expenditure of the horse’s power and health, to say 
nothing of his comfort. If a man pulls a load by a 
strap across his shoulders, he bends his head and chest 
forward and relieves his legs. A horse does the same 
when he can. Moreover, the rein when tightly drawn 
galls the mouth of the animal, by the jerks and pulls 
on it at each step, the weight of the wagon, carriage 
or cart being thrown on it. The bearing-rein injures 
the horse not only in the way described, but the con- 
finement of the head in a constrained position, while 
the heart and lungs are excited by work, hinders the 
breathing and the circulation of the blood in the 
head. These effects make the horse uncomfortable, 
and he becomes restless and irritable; in fact, his 
head pains him, and he gets many a jerk and blow 
because his driver cannot understand the cause of his 
restlessness. The bearing-rein inflicts unnecessary 
torture on the animal in another way. By holding 
the head upwards it puts the muscles of the neck in a 
constant strain, and they consequently become uneasy 
and tired. Tf the horse cannot bear it he rests the 
weight of his head upon the rein, and his mouth is 
then violently stetched. Thus he only exchanges 
one kind of torment for another. The evil effects of 
the bearing-reizn may be thus summed up:—It is 
likely to lessen the horse’s strength ; to bring on dis- 
ease; to keep him in constant pain, to deform his 
body ; to fret and gall his mouth, and to spoil his tem- 
per, the combined effect of any of these being to di- 
minish his value and shorten his life. It ought to be 

lain to the owners of horses that their self-interest is 
identical with the cause of humanity. By pra 
the health and comfort, and husbanding the strengt 
of their horses, they will gain as much in pocket as 
they will lose in trouble-—Nantuck¢ Inquirer. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The streets of the city have this week been pla- 
carded with bills which very many persons, we are 
sure, have read with satisfaction. They were posted 
for a society formed for the purpose of preventing 
cruelty to animals, and they contain various clauses 
of the Police Act bearing on the subject, and for the 
infringement of which either a money penalty or im- 
prisonment may be imposed. The society has been 
organized on the model of those existing in the 
mother country, and may do good service in com- 
pelling heartless people to act with humanity to- 
wards dumb creatures who, however much they may 
suffer, can neither complain of cruelty nor adequately 
resent it. If the clauses of the Police Act cited in the 
placards are carried out in our market-places, and on 
our cab-stands, we shall not again witness such cruel- 
ties to animals as an untutored savage would be as- 
hamed of, and only a demoralized white man could be 
guilty of. The society, without an officer specially 
employed for the purpose, will be unable, even in the 


city, to altogether check the vicious practices to 
which it is opposed, but it will have no difficulty in 
exercising a supervision over the public markets, 
where the cruelties inflicted on birds and beasts are 
inhuman and brutal. Of course the “ Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” must for its suc- 
cess depend largely upon the codperation of the 
public. The police, in the performance of their 
duty, will give all the assistance in their power, but 
all humane persons must identify themselves with the 
efforts of the society if these are to succeed.—Mel- 
bourne Advertiser. 


Nevapa—tThe kind of amusements with which 
the inhabitants of Virginia City, Nevada, are wont to 
beguile their leisure hours can hardly be considered 
of an elevating character. But a short time ago they 
had a grand bull and bear tournament, and now their 
“opera house” has been the scene of a contest be- 
tween dogs and cats. At first the cats had things 
their own way, but the dogs picked up courage and 
managed to carry off the palm of victory. The 
struggle must have been a desperate one, since we 
read that the contestants “fought so rapidly that it 
reminded one of a bunch of fire-crackers exploding 
and whirling about.” When people find “sport” in 
such scenes, no wonder that they pick their teeth with 
bowie-knives and shoot one another just to make their 
cemeteries look respectable.— Advertiser. 


Saaacity or A Doc.—Mr. Edward Watts, a well- 
known citizen of Boston, tells the following story, for 
the truth of which officer Coombs, of the 4th station, 
vouches. Mr. Watts had occasion to go to Portland 
Street to pay a small bill. Arriving at Portland Street 
with the dog, he met the man he wished to see on 
the sidewalk, and there paid the bill, at the same time 
dropping a $20 bill on the curbstone, though he knew 
nothing about it till his arrival home, some two hours 
afterward. Finding this $20 bill gone, he took his 
dog, Jess, and started back. On reaching Sudbury 
Street, he called his dog, showed him a $20 bill, looked 
about on the ground as if hunting for it, and told the 
dog to “smell it out.” The dog then started off with 
his nose to the ground in front of his master, and 

ushing round into Portland Street, where they had 
en before, and where the bill was paid, he stopped, 
poked about the dirt with his nose and in a few min- 
utes ran up to his master with the lost $20 bill in his 
mouth. That looks like a very tough story, but if 
truthful men are to be believed, then is this story 
true.—Boston Herald. 


Joun OLVANY may be the first saint bearing 
that name, but if the report of his conduct just before 
death is true, there must be a place found for him 
somewhere in the calendar. He lived at Michigan 
City, Indiana, and was sailing on the lake with three 
friends, when the boat capsized with a flaw of wind. 
As the little craft could bear up only three persons, 
Olvany said, “I have no family to miss me. You 
have. Good bye!” ‘Then he let go, and was 


drowned. 


OLD HANS. 


By watchfires ablaze, in their flickering light, 
A rough-bearded band is reposing ; 
In the flagons they kiss the red wine bubbles bright, 
And the evening is merrily closing: 
One only is silent, no whisper lets fall, 
Known elsewhere as loudest and gladdest of all— 
A grizzled huzzar—he refuses the cheer; 
Though his comrades entreat him he will not draw 
near. 


Through the city of tents does the General ride, 
While the starry night sparkles above him; 
From sentry post farthest to guards at his side 
Loud cheer they, his soldiers, who love him; 
But now, in astonishment checking his steed, 
In that jovial visage dejection to read, 
His rapid eye pausing those features to scan, 
He asks with surprise, ‘‘ What has happened, my man?" 
Up stands the old fellow, as straight as a pine, 
Will you deign, sir, to listen a minute ? 
Though it’s such a mere trifle, this story of mine, 
I am almost ashamed to begin it. 
As over the Alps on this day toiled our force, 
In a treacherous fissure I plunged with my horse; 
Though me they pulled out, he sank under the snow; 
We left him to die, and this vexes me so. 


‘°’'Twas only a beast, and ’tis foolish to heed 
One horse, when so many we ’re losing; 
But, General, if the whole army should lead 
Their gallant steeds out for my choosing, 
Not one like my Hans among all should I find, 
So strong and so mild, so sagacious and kind; 
When the order was ‘ Forward!’ on musket or lance, 
None rushed with such courage and speed as my Hans! 


‘*He has carried me safe through hot battles a score, 
Yet no poodle more gentle could be; 
He has twice saved my life, and deserved something more 
Than to be thus deserted by me. 
When provender failed, and our stores were nigh sped, 
With the horse I divided my last piece of bread; 
Caress him and talk to him much as I would— 
Yes, laugh if you please, it was all understood. 


*¢ When I stood on the watch of a cold, stormy night, 
And the icy rain pelted me sadly, 
Of many a by-past adventure and flight 
With the horse I have chatted right gladly, 
He could well understand me, I’d swear without fear; 
He would turn his bright eyes on me gentle and clear, 
And knowingly nod, as if saying, ‘ Quite true; 
I am witness to that, because I was there too.’ 


* And to-day, when we found ourselves pow’rless to save 
The poor creature out of the snow, 
Such a piteous look of entreaty he gave, 
As if asking if I, too, would go. 
I was cut to the heart, and my tears fell as fast 
As though a dear friend was breathing his last; 
And when I recall it I cannot restrain 
The hot blinding drops from appearing again.” 


The General, not without pity, perceives 
His gray-haired old trooper's emotion; 
For a warm, human heart in his brave bosom heaves, 
Full of sympathy, deep as the ocean. 
In his eyes the stanch fellow looks never the worse 
That he weeps for the loss of his good faithful horse ; 
So he speaks in such comforting phrase as he may, 
And turning his charger, is riding away, 
When a snort and a trample came loud on the night: 
The veteran gazes, and lo! 
’Tis the noble old Hans that rejoices his sight, 
He has worked himself out of the snow; 
And after the army, through hamlet and grove, 
Followed on, though to catch him the cottagers strove; 
And neighing for joy on his old master’s breast 
He lays his proud head to be gently caressed! 
* * * * * * * 
From the German of F. G. Weinman. 


ONE OF SHERIDAN’S BRIGADE. 


Many instances have been given by travellers of 
the affection shown by the Arabian horses toward 
their masters, and so much, also, has been written to 
prove their sagacity as to make one, believe, at times, 
that they must be endued with an instinct which ap- 
proaches nearly, if not quite, to the reasoning faculty 
of a human being. Be this as it may, we very much 
doubt if, among the feats narrated of the horses of the 
East, any can be found which exceeds in affectionate 
devotion the following incident, which was told us a 
few days since by the soldier to whom it occurred. 
The narrator is a young Irishman, and like many 
others of his nation, joined, shortly after his arrival in 
America, Sheridan’s brigade. It was in one of those 
forced marches, when they had driven back the 
enemy and had been in the saddle for several con- 
secntive days and nights, that this trooper availed 
himself of a temporary halt to slip from his saddle and 
stretch himself upon the turf, his horse, meanwhile, 
browsing in the immediate neighborhood. He had 
slept some little time when he was suddenly awakened 
by the frantic pawing of his horse by his side. Fatigued 
by his long ride he did not rouse at once, but lay in 
that partially conscious state, which so frequently 
attends great physical prostration. Soon, however, 
the faithful animal, perceiving that its efforts had 
failed to accomplish their object, licked his face, and 
placing his mouth close to his ear uttered a loud snort. 
ow thoroughly awake, he sprang up, and as the 
horse turned for him to mount, he saw for the first 
time that his comrades had all disappeared and that 
the enemy were coming down upon him at full gallop. 
Once mounted, the faithfnl beast bore him with the 
speed of the wind safely from the danger. 


KING OF SPAIN AT A BULL-FIGHT. 


On Sept. 5 the king set out to visit the hospitals 
and houses of charity. In the afternoon he attended 
a grand bull-fight, given in his honor, and had the 
infliction (for such it certainly is under any circum- 
stances) of seeing eight magnificent toros tortured 
and slaughtered after the fashion peculiar to the 
Spanish people. I am happy to say that among the 
upper and educated classes of Spaniards the taste for 
this harrowing spectacle is fast dying out. With the 
common people it is different. They would as soon 
be without their pan (bread) as without their toro 
(bull.) “ Pan y toro” is a national by-word. King 
Amadeo is of too gentle and noble a nature to en- 
joy the spectacle of bleeding and slaughtered bulls 
and horses which so much delights the people over 
whom he reigns, but His Majesty considers it his duty, 
so long as it remains a national custom, to attend it 
when invited. Were he not to do so it would be 
taken as an insult by the people, who would put it 
down to every motive but the right one. I will not 
stain your columns with the details of this great 
Corrida de Toros. Suflice it to say that when the 
band struck up the Royal March in token that His 
Majesty was entering, the whole of the vast audience 
rose to their feet and cheered him loudly. As each 
bull was “ dispatched ” he threw down to the success- 
full espado a morocco leather petaca, containing some 
choice Havana cigars and an onza of gold (£3 6s. 8d.), 
amid the cheers of the people. The celebrated bull- 
fighter, El Tato, lost his leg last vear through the 
wickedness of a toro at Seville, which refused to be 
killed without an extra bit of a fight when it was 
thought all fight was out of him. El Tato, after 
suffering dreadfully under the unskilful hands of the 
Spanish surgeons, went to England and procured a 
new artificial leg of the latest improvement. He is 
now back in Spain, and has made several attempts 
to act as espado again, but has had to abandon the 
idea for fear of lacking the necessary agility at the 
critical moment. It was so at Monday’s bull-fight. 
He intended to have displayed his skill before His 
Majesty, but at the last moment he found it too 
risky.— Correspondent London Times. 


Honest endeavor is ne’er thrown away. 
God gathers the failures, day by day, 
And works men into his perfect plan, 


In ways that are not for us to scan. 
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